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CLASSICAL LITEEAEY TRADITION IN 

EARLY GERMAN AND EOMANCE 

LITERATUEE 

A student of the classics who is unfortunate 
enough to lose himself in the maze of discus- 
sion concerning the state of poetry during the 
Middle Ages is struck by the fact that the sup- 
porters of the many different theories, although 
they recognize the influence which Vergil, 
Horace, and Ovid had upon subsequent poets, 
apparently pay little attention to the great 
body of Greek literature and to the literary 
tradition to which it gave rise, a tradition 
which was handed on from writer to writer, 
which furnished the Latin poets much of their 
material, gave to the rhetorical school its com- 
monplaces, and became the inheritance of both 
eastern and western Europe. How tenacious 
of life this tradition was, and how important 
a knowledge of it is to the student of modern 
literature, I have tried to point out elsewhere, 1 
and I feel convinced that it is of equal impor- 
tance to him who would try to solve the com- 
plex problems presented by the literature of 
the Middle Ages. 

Such knowledge would prevent, in the first 
place, the hasty generalizations which are the 
weakness of much that has been written on this 
difficult subject. For example, because a Latin 
lyric 2 of the twelfth or thirteenth century de- 
scribes a girl as prudens, gracilis, pulchrior 
lilio vel rosa, and because "prudens is Mug, 
gracilis is schlanh," and "pulchrior lilio vel 
rosa simpler and more direct than the custom- 
ary rosa rubicundior, lilio candidior 8 or nivei 

'Cf. The Sewanee Review, Oct., 1912, p. 459; 
Amer. Jowr. Phil., forthcoming number. Schrotter 
in his dissertation, Ovid und die Troubadours (Mar- 
burg, 1908), p. 21, remarks: "Wer liber den Ur- 
sprung des provenzalischen Minnesanges schreibt, 
hat die Auf gabe, eine Geechichte des Lob- und Lehr- 
gedichtes, der Gelegenheitspoesie, der Briefe und 
Zuschriften zu geben, von den Zeiten des Kaisers 
Augustus an." 

' Oarmvna Burana, 51. 

'Ibid., 136. 



candoris, rosei ruboris," * can we argue 5 that 
this is an indication of a German origin of the 
poem? The poem may be of German origin 
but surely such expressions cannot be cited as 
proof if we find them current not only in earlier 
poetry which cannot be of Germanic origin but 
also as part of a well defined literary tradition. 
What, then, can we learn of these expressions 
from this point of view ? 

The most convincing example of prudens in 
the sense of ' klug ' is furnished by the parable 
of the ten virgins, St. Matth., 25, 1, five of 
whom were, in the Greek version$/>oVt/*ot,in the 
Latin prudentes, in the German, from Luther 
on, Mug. Hence in the hymns of the Middle 
Ages we find prudens applied to the Virgin 
Mary and the Saints ; for the former, cf . Mone, 
Hymn. Med. Aevi, II, p. 300: "ubi veneraris 
virgo prudens;" for the latter, id., in, p. 276, 
of St. Dorothea: "virgo prudens et formosa;" 
cf. id., m, 273, 374, 548, 550. In secular verse 
a good example occurs in Mart. Cap. ix, 918, 
where we read of Leda, the mother of Helen: 
" prudens puella pulchrae/mater fuit Lacaenae; 
/ inlecta sed canore / nescit dolum cavere." So 
Ovid, M., in, 364, says of Echo, who aided 
Jupiter in his escapades with the nymphs: 
" ilia deam (Iunonem) longo prudens sermons 
tenebat." 

Similar evidence may be adduced for the use 
of gracilis in the sense of 'schlank.' There 
comes to mind immediately the famous line of 
Horace, Od. I, 5, 1: "quis multa gracilis te 
puer in rosa," on which, it is interesting to 
note, Professor Shorey remarks: "gracilis: 
MTjp/efc, 8 schlank, svelte." Ovid, Ars Am., 

'Ibid., 118. According to Meyer, Zeitschr. f. deut. 
Altertum, xxix, pp. 213 sq., this formula bespeaks 
German influence. But this comparison of the com- 
plexion to the rose and snow is also a classical liter- 
ary conceit; cf. A. J. P. cited above. 

"So Allen, Modem Philology, vi (1908), p. 43. 

* Only in later Greek is i6%vdt a complimentary 
term; cf. the examples below. In the classical Greek 
it is a term of reproach; cf. Aristoph., Phit., 561; 
Plat, Leg., 665 E. 
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ii, 660, in his lesson to lovers that " nominibus 
mollire licet mala," remarks: "sit gracilis, 
macie quae male viva sua est;" cf. Ars Am., 
in, 267; Bern. Am., 328. The first of these 
passages recalls Lucret, iv, 1166: "ischnon 
eromenion turn fit, cum vivere non quit / prae 
macie; rhadine verost iam mortua tussi;" Lu- 
cretius is following Theocr. x, 24; Battus sings : 
M&aai TJiepCSes avvaeiaare rhv paSivdv fioc/ 
•iraifi — THonfivKaxapfcaraa — KaXeovrCTV/rdvTes,/ 
iayydv, dXioKavarov. 

That we have to do here with a tradition 
that slenderness was considered a requisite of 
the fashionable beauty we may conclude from 
Terence, Eun., 313 : " hand similis virgost vir- 
ginum nostrarum, quas matres student, / De- 
missis umeris esse, vincto pectore, ut gracilae 
sient." And that this tradition goes back as 
far, at least, as the Alexandrian period we may 
feel sure from the relation of these Soman 
poets to the poets of that period, and from 
the fact that later Greek writers, especially 
those represented in the Greek Anthology, de- 
scribe their beloved as Xctttj;, paZivr), uryvq 
all equivalent to the Latin gracilis; cf. A. P., 
v, 173 ; 6Ve tAi/ paSivhv ie6\iroei fyav ib. v, 102 : 
rt/p Ivxyrjv Aio/cXeiav v, 282 : 17 paSivf/ Me\Crrj 
ravaov ivl yrjpafK ovSa- cf. Anacr., fr. 66 
(Bergk, P. L. G., m, p. 273) : irpthrive 
paSivovs, & <plXe, nqpofc. This tradition, more- 
over, lived on as we see from Maximian., Eel., 
I, 85 : " quaerebam gracilem sed quae non macra 
fuisset," and the presence of gracilis as an item 
in the stereotyped catalogues 7 of Dares ; cf . ch. 
xii: "Antenorem longum, gracilem; Andro- 
macham — longam, formosam, — sapientem;" 8 
ch. xiii : " Palamedem gracilem, longum, 
sapientem." In similar catalogues in Malalas, 
Chron, v, 41 sq., Astynome is described as Xctttj;; 
so is Andromache, and Pyrrhus and Antenor are 
XeiTTot ; cf. Tzetzes, Antehom., 353, 399; 
Posthom., 666. Hence Benoit, Troie, 1. 5499 : 

' Cf . below. 

'Sapiens is apparently a translation of tppovtftos 
of the Greek original; so in Malalas, Chron., v, 43-4 
Helenus and Glaucus are eppdvtfiot. Prudens, also, 
occurs frequently in Dares; cf. ch. xiii, where Aga- 
memnon, Patroclus, Nestor, Machaon are called pru- 
dentes. In Mone, op. cit., m, 375, note sapiens virgo 
for the usual prudens. 



"Andromache fu gresle et blanche," and in 
Les Echecs Amoureux, fol. 8a, we read of 
Mercury : " le corps avoit gresle ;" cf. Bom. de 
la Bose, 805 sq. With the passage from Anacr., 
paBivol firjpoi, cited above, cf. the "gracile 
latus " of Carm. Bur., 143, 3, and the familiar 
"grailles par les flans" of early French 
poetry; 9 cf. Floire et Blanceflor, 2863; Nar- 
cisus, 135. Surely, therefore, in view of this 
evidence, we ought not to be surprised if a 
gracilis virgo turns up in the Carm. Bur. or 
to draw from it any conclusion as to the origin 
of the poem in which such an expression occurs. 
Nor can any argument be based upon the 
relative simplicity of such expressions as pul- 
chrior lilio vel rosa and rosa rubicundior, lilio 
candidior, 10 for no one, in the first place, can 
decide which is the simpler. The proverbial 
form, it may be noted, is lilio candidior not 
lilio pulchrior, but both forms of the compari- 
son appear everywhere side by side. In old 
French poetry, for example, the comparison 
of personal beauty to a flower is common; cf. 
Guillaume de Palerme, 3980: "Jovenet et 
bel com flors de lis;" La oataille d'Aleschans, 
3098: "Aelis la rose samble en Mai la 
matinee;" Bueves de Gommarchis, 3334: "ma 
dame est fleurs de lis et rose de saison." Simi- 
lar expressions occur frequently in early Italian 
poetry; cf. Guido Guinicelli : " "Io vo' del 
ver la mia donna lodare, /E rassemblarla alia 
rosa ed al giglio;" so often in Jacopo da Len- 
tino. 12 In Latin hymns, also, this comparison 
is not uncommon; cf. Hym. ad Mariam, in 
Mone, op. cit., n, p. 95 : " Eegina nobilis, filia 
filii, /Bosae consimilis et flori lilii;" 18 ib. 2, 

"The ideal beauty of this poetry is slender; cf. 
Loubier, Das Ideal der mannlichen Schonheit oei 
den altfranzosisehen Diehtern des XII. und XIII. 
Jahrhunderts, p. 102; Voigt, Das Ideal der Sohon- 
heit und Hdssliehkeit in den altfranzosisohen chan- 
sons de geste, pp. 25, 52. 

10 For the comparison of the complexion to the rose 
and lily, cf. my article in A. J. P. cited above. 

u In Poeti del Prvmo Seoolo delta Lingua Italiana, 
Firenze, 1816, Vol. I, p. 111. 

a Ib., Vol. I, pp. 288, 302, 304. 

"It is interesting to note, in view of the preva- 
lence of this expression in old Trench poetry, that 
this hymn was probably written in France; cf. 
Mone's note on this line. 
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p. 424 : " regina — f ormosa plus quam rosa ; " 
note, too, how often Mary and the Saints are 
addressed as rosa, 1 * vernans rosa, florens lilium, 
etc.; cf. ib., n, pp. 79, 249; in, 212, 216, 282; 
cf . Anselm," Vers. Eporediensis, 260 : " superas 
genns rosarum." The Ganticum Canticorum, 
especially the second chapter, may have had 
influence here, but the comparison of a girl to 
flowers is classic, also, and is especially common 
in the writings of the late Greek rhetoricians; 
thus Achilles Tatius says of Leucippe, i, 19, 
that her beauty rivaled the flowers of the 
meadow; 14 Himerius, Or., I, 15, in describ- 
ing Severus and his bride, likens their beauty 
to spring rose-buds in a meadow; Philostr., 
Ep., 9, says of some roses which faded after 
he had sent them to his lady, that they could 
not stand the comparison with her beauty. 
Cf. Martial's epigram, 12, 64: "Vincentem 
roseos facieque comaque ministros/Cinna cocum 
fecit. Cinna gulosus homo est;" Verg., Eel., 
vii, 38: "hedera formosior alba;" Catul., 61, 
84 sq. 

To support the theory that some of the Latin 
poems among the Carm. Bur. are of German 
origin and contain elements which came ulti- 
mately from a wide-spread native poetry, E. 
Meyer 17 collected from later German poetry 
a number of formulae which, because of the 
independent use of them by different poets, 
came, he concluded, from a popular lyric poetry 
current before the period from which the 
earliest remains date, i. e., before 1160. Since, 
then, he found in Latin lyrics formulae simi- 
lar to these German formulae, he concluded 
that the former came from the same source as 
the latter and were Germanisms. Convincing 
as many of Meyer's arguments are, they are 
weakened often, it seems to me, by the fact that 



these formulae are, in the first place, of such 
a character that any poet might have thought 
of them, and, secondly, that the same formulae 
occur in classical literary tradition, so that it 
is impossible to decide whether a poet, writing 
in Latin, was influenced by the one rather than 
by the other. 18 

It would be profitable, I am sure, to consider 
from this point of view all the formulae in these 
Latin poems which Meyer claims are due to 
a native German tradition, to see whether they 
do not occur also in classical tradition. I can 
point out here a few cases only, in connection 
with descriptions of Spring, in which this 
seems to be true. 

The appearance in Latin poems of the Carm. 
Bur. of such expressions as flos purpureus (100, 
1), locus purpuratus (34, 2) , purpuratum floret 
pratum (106, 1) are, Meyer argues, 19 after a 
German model and comparable to such phrases 
as bluomen rot (100 a), rot mit rosen under- 
wieret (Neidhart, 20 34, 11) ; so hiems saeva 
transiit (118, 1), arbor investitur (118, 2) are 
Germanisms, as is the expression ornantur 
prata floribus (115), since in German spring- 
songs the meadows deck themselves with flow- 
ers 21 not, as in classical Latin poetry, with 



Although in Latin descriptions of Spring 
varii flores and varii colores are, as Meyer 
holds, common formulae, the use of the word 
purpureus, which he explains as due to Ger- 
man influence, is hardly less common. We may 
note, in the first place, the purpureum ver of 
Verg., Eel., ix, 40, which is repeated by Tibul., 
in, 5, 4, Stat. Silv. in, 3, 130, Colum., De cult, 
hort., 256, and turns up again in Venantius. 22 
Purpurei flores are found in Latin poetry of 
all periods; cf. Ant. Lab., 575: "purpureos 



11 Rosa occurs as a term of endearment in Plaut., 
Bacoh., 83. 

JB Diimmler, Anselm der Peripatetiker, Halle, 1872. 

18 The comparison of a girl to a meadow of flowers 
is common; cf. Musaeus, Hero and Leander, 60; 
Philostr., Ep., 21; Aristaen., Ep., I, 10; n, 1; cf. 
Ovid, M., nn, 590: "floridior pratis;" Carm. Bur., 
154, 6: "rosa prati floridi;" Arborius, Ad Nympham, 
W, 43 sq. 

" In the article cited above. 



18 Meyer recognizes this difficulty in case of some 
of the commonplaces found in both Latin and Ger- 
man poems of the Carm. Bur.; cf. I. c, pp. 224 sq. 

" Allen, Mod. Phil., vi, p. 138, is in hearty accord 
with Meyer on this point. 

20 Cited by page and line from Haupt's edition, 
Leipzig, 1858. 

a Cf. Neidhart, 34, 5; 6, 10-12; 18, 6-7. 

M Mon. Oerm. Hist., Auctores Antiquissimi, IV, 
Carm., vi, 6. 
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flores 28 humus effert vere comanti ; " Nemesian., 
Eel., ii, 22: " purpureosque — per gramina 
flores;" Lydia, 24 66; Verg., Georg., iv, 54, of 
the bees in Spring: "purpureosque metunt 
flores;" Tibul., i, 4, 29, of the end of Spring: 
"quam cito purpureos deperdit terra colores." 
Nor are the German poets alone in emphasizing 
the redness of the rose, for in Latin poetry also 
it is described as purpureus; Ant. Lat. No. 390, 
14; 808, 35: "rosa purpureum spargens per 
prata ruborem; " Nemesian., n, 48, " purpureae 
rosae," an expression due, perhaps, to Horace, 
0&., m, 15, 15 : " flos rosae purpureus." For 
the transference of this epithet to tbe fields, 
cf. Venant., I. c, in, 9: "mollia purpureum 
pingnnt violaria campum." The Greek poets, 
we may note, use iropfyvpeos in the same way; 
cf. Meleager in A. P., ix, 363: xetftaTos 
TJvefukvTos aw aldepoi ol%o/i&>oio,/wop(bvperi 
/jx(Bt)<re fepavdeos elapos asprj' Cf. Oppian., 
Cyn., I, 462: etapi yap fioTcLvrjaiv SS^v 
woiorp&poi ala/avdecn wXr/dvei re wo'Kvirvooi; 
afjufcl 8k wdvrrj/evaTetpavoi Xei/imvei avqpora 
woptyop&ovav id. Halieut. 1, 458: «U' oWt 
avdepjoeaaai iwl Xdovbs eiapos &pai/wop<pvpeov 
yekdaminv. I have noticed no example of the 
use of wop<bvpeov avQos in Greek descriptions 
of Spring, but the expression occurs in Dios., 
I, 134, and was evidently common; cf. the 
Schol. ad Luc. Tox., 18. 

With the second formula, hiems saeva tran- 
siit, Meyer compares Neidhart, 24, 13: "Nu 
ist der kiiele winder gar zergangen; / din naht 
ist kurz, der tac beginnet langen," and says, 
pp. 207 sq., that it is characteristic of the 
classical Latin poets to emphasize, in their 
songs of Spring, the disappearance of the snow, 
the melting of the ice, etc., which the German 
poets never do. In view of this statement it 
is interesting to compare with the verses cited 
from Neidhart the description of the opening 
of Spring in Ovid, Tr., in, 12, 1 sq. : " Fri- 
gora iam zephyri minuunt, annoque peracto / 
longior antiquis visa Tomitis hiems, / inposi- 



■ In Ant. Lat., 14, v. 15, " Europa purpureos iacit 
flores" because of Verg., Am., v, 79; vi, 884. 

** In Vollmer's ed. of Poetae Latini Minores, vol. I, 
p. 74. 



tamque sibi qui non bene pertulit Hellen, / 
tempora nocturnis aequa diurna facit. / Iam 
violam puerique legunt hilaresque puellae, 26 / 
rustica quae nullo nata serente venit;" etc.; 
cf . Catul., 46 : " iam ver egelidos refert tepores, 
/ iam caeli furos aequinoctialis / iocundis 
Zephyri silescit aureis;" so Verg., Georg., iv, 
51 eays simply: "ubi pulsam hiemem Sol au- 
reus egit / sub terras;" cf. ibid., in, 328 sq.; 
Stat. Silv., iv, 5, 5 sq. : "iam trux ad Arctos 
Parrhasias hiems / concessit altis obruta soli- 
bus ; " Auson. ( ?) Ant. Lai., 646 : " Ver erat 
et blando mordentia frigora sensu / Spirabat 
croceo mane revecta dies ;" Pentadius, ii., 235 : 
"De adventu veris: Sentio, fugit hiems; 
Zephyrisque animantibus orbem / iam tepet 
Burus aquis. Sentio, fugit hiems ;" cf . also, the 
Hymn, ad Mariam:™ "iam vinae floruerunt 
/ flores odorem dederunt / iam enim hyems 
transiit." In the most famous spring-song of 
them all, the Pervigilium Veneris, reference 
to winter is omitted altogether ; so it is in the 
description of Spring by Calpurn., Eel., v, 16 
sq., and in that by Ovid, Fast, i, 151 sq. ; and 
Lucret., i, 10 sq., the ultimate source of all 
these descriptions, is content with saying: 
" species patef actast verna diei/et reserata viget 
genitabilis aura favoni." We find similar in- 
troductions in Greek poetry; cf. Meleager, 
cited above, a very close parallel to Neidhart, 
I. C.; cf. A. P., X, 4 : p^et/tawes yap aireSpa/iov, 
apre Sk kv/mi yXavKov OrfKvvei irp7]vye\a)<i Ze- 
<f>vpo<i. Longus, Past, i, 9, begins a description 
of Spring with the words, " Spring was begin- 
ning, and all the flowers were in bloom, in 
woods and meadows and on the hills;" the 
rhetorician Himerius makes no reference to 
winter in his rhapsody of Spring, cf. Orat, 
ni, 1, sq. 

There is just as little reason, also, for class- 
ing arbor investitur as a Germanism because 

"Cf. Neidhart 3, 18: "wir suln nach bluomen 
beide gftn." And yet Meyer cites this line as a paral- 
lel to Oarm. Bur., 100, 2: "iuvenes ut flores acci- 
piant," which is, therefore, a Germanism. This and 
the other expressions I have noted are among those 
which have "ebenso viele deutsche Entsprechungen 
— wie wenige lateinische." 

"In Mone, Hymni Medii Aevi, n, p. 200. 
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it occurs frequently in German poetry; we find 
the same expression in Mart., x, 51: "ridet 
ager, vestitur humus, vestitur 27 et arbor," or 
does the absence of the prefix in- throw this 
out of court ? We may compare, too, the simi- 
lar use of induere, Pentadius, I. c. vs. 5: 
"laeta virecta tument, foliis sese induit ar- 
bor," an echo, apparently, of Vergil's remark 
of the Spring, in Georg., rv, 142: "quotque 
in flore novo pomis se fertilis arbor / in- 
duerat;" so Ovid, Met., vm, 280, says of the 
quick growth of an olive tree under Medea's 
charms, "fit viridis primo, nee longo tempore 
frondes / induit." In Fast., I, 153, Ovid uses 
operire in this sense: "modo formatis operi- 
tur 28 frondibus arbor." In Greek descriptions 
of Spring, I have noted no occurrence of the 
corresponding words, and other figures are em- 
ployed; cf. Liban., Descr. Veris, rv, p. 1052 
(Eeiske) : ical BevSpa tijv Kofu/jv a-rroXafifidvei 
Meleager, I. c, vs. 4 :xal <pvr& Qr\kr\o-ama vdois 
io-K6nT)<re v> TrenjXow. Cf. Himerius, I. c. 

Nor is it characteristic of Latin poetry, in 
distinction from German, for the meadows to 
deck themselves with grass and not with flow- 
ers. A few examples will make this clear. 
Ant. Lab., 574: "Ver agros nitidum gemmis 
stellantibus ornat;" ib., 572 : " Vere novis laeto 
decorantur floribus arva;" ib., 571: "Vere 
gravis fundit tellus cum floribus herbas;" Ven- 
antius, I. c, vi, 1; "Vere novo, tellus fuerit 
dum exuta pruinis, / se picturato gramine vestit 
ager;" Tiberianus, Ant. Lot., 809, 5: "subtus 
autem molle gramen flore pulcro creverat, / et 
croco solum rubebat et lucebat liliis," lines 
which recall another formula which Meyer 
cites as a Germanism, Garm. Bur., 108 : " thy- 
mus est sub ea viridi cum gramine," compar- 

" With this use of vestvre, cf . Columella, rv, 27, 1 : 
"ubi se vites frondibus vestierint;" Ovid Fast., IV, 
707: "incendit vestitos messibus agros." In old 
French, revestir is used in the same way; cf. Ray- 
nouard, Leasique Soman, v, p. 530. 

a8 With Ovid, Fast., m, 237, "arboribus redeunt 
detonsae frigore frondes," of. Neidhart 22, 10: "Nu 
ist der wait / schSne geloubet, den der winder kalt / 
het beroubet." So any two poets might sing of Spring, 
no matter in what age or in what clime they lived. 

"Cf. Stat. Silv., rv, 5, 9: "Nunc cuncta vernans 
frondibus annuis crinitur arbos." 



ing Neidhart 24, 20: "die bluomen dringent 
durch daz gras;" cf. also Martial's phrase, ix, 
92, "gramen floreum," and the line of Ful- 
bert : 80 " flagrat odor quam suavis florida per 
gramina;" Nemesian., Eel., n, 22: "Naiades 
— purpureosque alites per gramina flores;" 
Petron., 127, 9: "albaque de viridi riserunt 
lilia prato;" Lucret., n, 32: "cum tempestas 
arridet et anni / tempora conspergunt viri- 
dantes floribus herbas;" ib., v, 785: "florida 
fulserunt viridanti prata colore." Similar ex- 
pressions are found in Greek ; cf . Achil. Tat., i : 
eicofia 7toX\o« avB&riv oXei/ia>v; A. P., 10, 5: 
Xei/t&ves inrkp irerdXxov ej(iavTO avOea. 
cf. ib., x, 4; Oppian, Gyn., i, 462, cited above; 
Himer., Or., in, 5; Theocr. Id., 22, 42: 
avded r'evMr) — &r<r' eapoi \7jy0vT0t imfipvei 
av Xei/jL&vas. 

It would seem, therefore, that no conclusion 
as to the origin of a Latin poem can be drawn 
from the appearance in it of these formulae. 
And whenever they occur in connection with 
other formulae which are classed as German 
the latter should be subjected to the same sort 
of study. In Garm. Bur., 57, 1, for example, 
occurs the expression, cordis veimtor oculus; 
a German proverb, says Meyer, and equivalent 
to ' ez sint gedanke und ougen des herzen jeger 
tougen,' Preidank, 115. The idea that a maid 
captures her lover by her eyes is, however, a 
commonplace in ancient literature, 81 and al- 
most the same words are used by Phaedr., Fab., 
v, 5, 4, to describe a girl: "oculis venantem 
viros." Again, Meyer finds his conclusion that 
Garm. Bur., 118 (cf. above), was written by a 
German wandering poet supported by the line, 
"O quam crines flavi." But what force has 
this when we realize that every Latin poet gives 
his beloved golden hair? 82 Whether these 
similarities in poems written by poets of dif- 
ferent nationalities and, in most cases, cen- 
turies apart, warrant the conclusion that there 
was but one literary tradition and that the 
tradition of Greece and Eome, or whether they 

M In Trench, Sacred Latin Poetry, pp. 47 sq.; cf. 
Allen in Mod. Phil., v, 450-1. 

"Of. A. J. P. cited above. 

"This is true of the Greek poets also; cf. The 
8excam.ee Bevieip, I. c. and below p. 239 sq. 
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are to be explained as survivals from a pre- 
historic poetry, or were developed independ- 
ently by different peoples 33 who can tell ? 
Whatever the answer may be, these examples 
show, I trust, the necessity of a careful study 
of classical literary tradition on the part of 
him who would discuss the origin of modern 
poetry. 

In the field of Eomance literature this neces- 
sity is, of course, all the more imperative, and 
yet here, too, the names of Vergil, Horace, 
and Ovid alone loom large and scant attention 
is paid to the existence of a literary tradition 
of which their poetry represents but a small 
part. Without this tradition, however, much 
in early French poetry is difficult of explana- 
tion. 

In the romance of Eneas, w. 7919 sq., the 
mother of Lavinia thus describes to her daugh- 
ter the effects of love: "Pire est amors que 
fievre ague, / N'est pas retors quant l'en en 
sue. / D'amors estuet sovent suer / Bt re- 
freidir, fremir, trenbler / Et sospirer et baail- 
lier, / Et perdre tot beivre et mangier / Et 
degeter et tressaillir," etc. Most of these symp- 
toms the author may have found in Ovid, whom 
he knew well, 84 but nowhere does Ovid tell us 
that lovers sweat and yawn. The question 
arises, then, were these two symptoms invented 
by the French poet, or did he borrow them 
from some predecessor ? 35 He has borrowed 
almost everything else and it is fair to con- 
clude, therefore, if we find these unusual symp- 
toms in classical literature, that to it, either 
directly or indirectly through tradition, they 
owe their origin. 

In the Aethiopica, the Greek romance by 
Heliodorus, which belongs to a type of litera- 

88 To explain some of the similarities between 
Latin, German, and Old French poetry, on the one 
hand, and Oriental poetry on the other, both the 
last two assumptions, Meyer believes, are necessary; 
cf. op. eit., pp. 226 sq. 

"As is shown by Faral in Romania, xl (1911), 
pp. 161 sq. 

88 Since these symptoms are found in Chretien, 
Oliges, 462 sq., 875, Warren believes, on good 
grounds, that they stood in Chretien's source, the 
Tristan of Thomas, who borrowed them from finSas ; 
cf. Mod. Lang. "Notes, xxvn (1912), p. 107 sq. 



ture that had a profound influence upon the 
Middle Ages, Theagenes, the hero, sees the 
beautiful Chariclea, the heroine, and immedi- 
ately succumbs. Although he is giving a ban- 
quet to her father and other friends, he cannot 
conceal the effects of his over-powering passion, 
he yawns 3e and sighs. His guests perceive that 
he is unwell and suggest that he has come un- 
der the influence of the evil eye. The same 
suggestion is made to account for the malady 
from which Chariclea suffers; she weeps floods 
of tears, her eyes are swollen, her countenance 
is pale, her thoughts wander, her words are dis- 
connected, she cannot sleep, and visibly falls 
away. The physician who is called to attend 
her learns, by feeling her pulse, that her 
malady is not of the body, but of the heart, 
is love, and says that she can be cured by him 
only who inspired her passion. Calasiris, a 
wise Egyptian, undertakes to bring the two to- 
gether, and when he talks to Chariclea about 
love and wedlock with Theagenes, she sweats. 37 
Although we have, in Greek and Latin erotic 
literature, 38 many detailed descriptions of the 
effects of love upon both man and maid, pound- 
ing of the heart, alternate tears and laughter, 
sudden starting from sleep, evil dreams, pallor, 
abstraction, chills, fever, trembling, loss of 
appetite, etc., nowhere else, as far as I have 
noticed, is yawning mentioned. One other 
passage which may furnish an example I cite 
with diffidence; St. August., Mor. Eccl., i, 7, 10, 
in writing of the effect which the knowledge of 
the Scriptures has upon the convert, says, " pal- 

M Heliod., m, 11 : dbs Si ital x^fVi acrditXeooi 
teardSr/Xos f}v ovte vyiaivaov. Gautier d' Arras 
was, perhaps, not influenced by gallantry when he 
" transferred to the hero the unpleasant character- 
istics" of love, Warren, I. c, p. 100. In the love 
stories of the ancients the hero suffers equally with 
the heroine. 

"Id. 4, 11: iSpmti jtoWop Siepptiro rovrcov 
etpr/judvaov. 

88 Good examples are Long., Past., I, 13, 17, 18; 
H, 7; Achil. Tat., I, 16; Musaeus, 86; Aristaen., Up., 
n, 5; A. P., v, 242-3; Theocr., n, 104 sq.; for the 
Latin, besides the passages from Ovid cited by Faral, 
I. c, cf. Claud., Epith. Nupt. Bon. Aug. 1 sq. ; Sen., 
Phaedr., 104 sq.; Apul., Met., X, 2; for later Latin, 
cf. Ant. hat., 217, 240; Carm. Bur. 44, 50, 65; cf. Du 
Meril, Poes. Pop. Lot. du Moyen Age, p. 224. 
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pitet, aestuat, inhiat amore ;" the climax would 
seem to warrant a literal translation of mhiat. 
By several writers, on the other hand, both 
Greek and Latin, sweating is included among 
the effects of love. In the famous story of 
Antiochus and Stratonice, as told by Plut. 
Demetr., 38, the physician, who is summoned 
to see the love-sick youth, notes among the 
usual symptoms of his malady, profuse sweat- 
ing. 39 In a letter of Alciphron, n, 2, a girl 
writes that she had swooned and sweat on the 
departure of her lover. According to Plato, 
Phaedr., 251 B, when one beholds " any bodily 
form which is the expression of divine beauty," 
a change as from a chill comes upon him and 
sweat and unwonted fever. Stat., Achil., i, 
306, thus describes the effect upon the young 
Achilles of his first meeting with Deidamia: 
"fax vibrata medullis / in vultus atque ora 
redit, lucemque genarum / tingit, et impulsum 
tenui sudore pererrat ;" and, finally, in a frag- 
ment of Valerius Aedituus, 40 in which his lady, 
Pamphila, is addressed, we read : " dicere cum 
conor curam tibi, Pamphila, cordis, — per pectus 
manat — subito mihi sudor." These lines may 
be an imitation of Theocr., Id., n, 106, where 
Simaetha describes the effects of her passion 
for Delphis, how the sweat poured from her 
face like dew, or Valerius may have drawn 
directly from the source of Theocritus, the 
famous poem of Sappho : 41 a Se fi tSpaxs kcuc- 
yierai, t/jo'/m>? Se/iracrav aypet, j(\a>por4pa 
8k TTOt'a? / efipA,, TeOvoucqv 8' ok(yq> 'iriSeinqv / 
fyalvofiai. No better example of the persist- 
ence of tradition could be cited, and here we 

88 This is the same story which, mutatis nominibus, 
is told by Heliodorus; ef. Aristaen., Ep., I, 13. It 
was spread throughout the west by the Gesta Soman., 
40. 

"In Baehrens, Fragmenta Poet. Bom., p. 275. 

a Smyth, Greek Melio Poets, p. 26, Frag. 2, and 
note, p. 233. It is interesting to note that Catul., 
51, in his translation of this poem, omits this detail; 
so does Kacine in his imitation, Phidre, I, 3. No 
such restraint, however, is shown by the old French 
poets; ci. Warren, I. c, for examples, and add Venus 
la Deesse d'Amor, 27 sq. Cf. Chaucer, Bom. of the 
Base, 2481: "Though thou for love swelte and 
swete." So Sappho's "paler than the violet" has 
become a commonplace; cf. Theocr., Id., 2, 88; Hor. 
0., m, 10, 14; Tibul., I, 8, 52; Petrarch, Son,., I, 188. 



have, also, a good illustration of the way in 
which material found in the earlier writers be- 
came, in the hands of later poets and rhetori- 
cians, a mere commonplace. 

In the Eneas, too, there is another feature 
which owes its origin to classical literary tra- 
dition. The poet describes, vv. 3987 sq., Ca- 
mille by means of a catalogue of her charms, 
devoting a line or two to each feature, forehead, 
eyebrows, eyes, nose, complexion, mouth, and 
cheeks. M. Faral 42 calls attention to the fact 
that descriptions of this style are common in 
the romances of the Middle Ages, that all de- 
pict a uniform type of beauty,* 3 and he rightly 
concludes, from the " Descriptio Porme Pul- 
chritudinis" given as a model by Mathieu de 
Vend6me in his Ars Versificatoria, that this 
description in the Eneas was "un produit de 
la rhetorique alors en vigueur dans les ecoles." 
He is at a loss, however, to account for the 
origin of this scholastic tradition, but he com- 
pares a meager description of the same type in 
an elegy of Maximianus, 44 and remarks : " C'est 
done dans un poeme Srotique que je trouve le 
germe des descriptions qui fleuriront dans 
YEneas, dans les romans en general," etc. 
There is, however, little in common between 
the descriptions in Maximianus and the Eneas; 
the order is not the same, nor, what is of more 
importance, are the same comparisons 46 em- 
ployed to express the beauty of each feature. 
Much closer to the Eneas, both in order and in 
fulness of detail, is the famous Incerti ad 
Lydiam or the Ad Nympham nimis cultam of 
Arborius, 48 both of which poems may belong to 
a period not much prior to the Eneas. But it 
is folly to look for the origin of such a catalogue 
in any one poem or in any one type of poetry, 
for by the time the Eneas was written not only 
had the type of beauty described in such cata- 

42 Loe. tit., p. 183. 

48 Cf. The Sewanee Review, I. c. 

** El., I, 89 sq. 

K For example Maximian says nothing about the 
complexion, which in the £ne"as is described a,s " plus 
blanche ert que neis ne glace," v, 3994, a comparison, 
it may be noted, which goes back to Ov., M., 13, 
795 : " Galatea — lucidior glacie." 

"The former in Wernsdorf, Poet. Lat. Min., m, 
p. 398; the latter, ib., m, p. 217. 
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logues become a fixed type, namely a golden- 
haired blonde, but the language in which she 
is described, the comparisons employed, had 
become literary commonplaces ready to the 
hand of every poetaster; -witness the cata- 
logues 47 in the Carm. Bur., in Anselm, Allyn 
de Lisle, Marbodus, A. de Marueil, and others. 

Is it, then, as Earal thinks, difficult to decide 
whence this traditional type of beauty, this prac- 
tice of cataloguing her charms, these literary 
commonplaces which were employed to do jus- 
tice to them, were derived? Surely not if we 
leave individual authors aside and turn our 
attention to classical tradition as a whole. 

Just at the time when the S.neas appeared 
in western Europe, there was written in eastern 
Europe the chronicle of Constantinus Manasses. 
In it 48 occurs this description of Helen of 
Troy, a description which it is well to compare 
with that in the Sneas: 

"She was a woman of great beauty, with 
beautiful eyebrows, beautiful cheeks, large and 
beautiful eyes and well-curved eyebrows; her 
skin was whiter than snow, 49 she was slender, a 
very meadow of the Graces; her arms were 
white, she was voluptuous, beauty personified. 
Her skin was white, her cheeks were tinged with 
a rosy red laid on by no cunning hand, a blush 
as when one stains ivory with red dye; 50 her 
neck was long and very white, whence the story 
that Helen was born from a swan." 

In Joannis Tzetzes, who also wrote in Con- 
stantinople during the first half of the twelfth 
century, we find not only a description of Helen 
in catalogue form, 51 but of many of the leading 



47 Cf. Carm. Bur., 40; Anselm, ed. Dfimmler, cited 
above, Vers. Epor., I, 251 sq.; Allyn de Lisle, in 
Wright, Sat. Poets of 12th cent., n, p. 431; Mar- 
bodus, in Migne, Patrol. Lot., 171, eol. 1655, 1717-8; 
cf. Hildebert de Tours in Migne, 171, col. 1309; 
A. de Marueil in Mahn, Werke d. Trout., I, p. 153. 

« 1158 sq. 

49 Helen was called " snowy " (m<p6eo~6a) by the 
Greek poet Ion, fr. 46, Nauck, Trag. Oraec. Frag., 
p. 575. It is, of course, a commonplace; cf. Bion, 
1, 10; A. P., V, 35; Mus., 58; Hor., 0., n, 4, 3; Ov., 
Am., in, 3, 6; M., m, 423; Stat. Achil., I, 161, etc. 

50 This is also ancient and goes back to Horn., 11., 
rv, 141; cf. Verg., Aen., xn, 67; Claud., De Rapt. 
Pros., i, 272; Stat. Achil., I, 311; Achil. Tat, I, 4. 

61 Cf. Antehom., 115 sq. 



Greeks and Trojans, both male and female. 52 
Tzetzes, and presumably Manasses, found these 
catalogues ready at hand in the Chronicle, of 
Malalas, 53 who wrote during the sixth century, 
and Malalas, in turn, probably found them in 
his Greek source, as we may conclude from the 
appearance of similar catalogues in Dares. 54 
That, moreover, this practice of describing a 
woman by means of such catalogues was a part 
of the training in the schools of this period is 
shown by the fact that among the writings of 
Libanius, the leading teacher and rhetorician 
of the fourth century, there is a Descriptio Pul- 
chritudinis.™ And the type of beauty which is 
here described is the same, just as the com- 
parisons which are employed to do justice to 
that beauty are, in a large measure, the same, as 
that found in the Ars Versificatoria of Mathieu 
de Vendfime written nine centuries later. 

The influence of this rhetorical tradition is 
apparent, moreover, in nearly every form of 
literature from the second century onwards. 
A few examples will make this clear. In an 
epigram of Eufinus (6th cent.), A. P., v. 48, 
a girl is described : " bright her eyes, her cheeks 
like glass, 56 and mouth more beautiful than 
red rose-bud, neck like white marble, gleaming 
breasts, and feet whiter than silvery Thetis." 
In the first letter of Aristaenetus (4th cent.), 
a more detailed catalogue is given in this order : 
cheeks gleaming white and rosy red, lips redder 
than the cheeks, black eyebrows, straight nose, 
bright eyes with black pupils, hair like the 
hyacinthus, white neck, tall, graceful, light of 
foot, sweet voice. As early as the second cen- 
tury, indeed, the practice was common for 
Lucian, Imag., 6 sq., gives us a catalogue, in 
as great a detail, of the charms of Panthea of 
Smyrna, the flame of the emperor Lucius 
Varus. Such detailed catalogues appear sel- 



62 Cf. Antehom., 223, 353; Horn., 266; Posthom., 
469, 493, 653 sq. 

63 Cf. v, 38; 5,41 sq. 

M Cf. ch. 12 sq. They vary somewhat in detail. 

65 Ed. by Reiske, rv, p. 1069 sq. 

m -dXaoscrcra itapetfi. Cf. Ov., M., xm, 791 : 
"Galatea — splendidior vitro;" he found the expres- 
sion in Hor., 0., m, 13, 1: "0 fons Bandusiae, 
splendidior vitro." 
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dom in the Latin poets of this period, but good 
examples are furnished by Claud., Epith. de 
Nupt. Hon., 265, in the description of Maria, 
the bride of Honorius, and by Stat. Silv., n, 1, 
41 sq., of a young boy. They were, however, 
common since Petronius in his Saturae, 126, 
thus describes a ' beauty ' : 

" crines ingenio suo flexi per totos se umeros 
effuderant, frons minima et quae radices capil- 
lorum retro flexerat, supercilia usque ad ma- 
larum scripturam eurrentia et rursus confinio 
luminum pssne permixta, oculi elariores stellis 
extra lunam fulgentibus, nares paululum in- 
flexaa et osculum quale Praxiteles habere Di- 
anam credidit." 

And even in the writers which do not afford 
us a complete catalogue of the lady they would 
describe we meet with the same type of beauty 
and with the same literary conceits. This is 
true of the Greek poets in the Anthology, of 
Musaeus, Heliodorus, Longus, Philostratus, 
Alciphron, of the poets in the Latin An- 
thology/'' of Apuleius, Martial, Statius, and 
the poets of the Augustan Age. 58 Ovid, indeed, 
in one or two cases, gives us a catalogue as de- 
tailed, at least, as that in Maximianus ; cf . Am., 
in, 3, Her., xix, 55 sq. 

The productions of all the writers which I 
have mentioned, especially the late Greek writ- 
ers, are permeated with rhetoric ; many of them, 
indeed, are little more than rhetorical exercises, 
and the appearance in them of these catalogues 
of charms, or of the stereotyped formulae of 
which they are made up, is convincing evidence 
of the influence of the rhetorical schools. This 
fact furnishes a simple explanation of the pres- 
ence of these conceits in the literature of both 
eastern and western Europe, for professional 
rhetoricians were great travellers and carried 
their stock in trade with them. Lucian, for 
example, gave lectures in Asia Minor, in Greece, 
in Macedonia, in Italy, in Gaul, and seems to 
have held the municipal chair of rhetoric in 
one of the Greek cities in the valley of the 
Rhone. 59 To them more than to any other 

67 No. 217, written certainly before the eighth cen- 
tury, gives us a detailed catalogue. 

M Cf. A. J. P., cited above for examples of this. 

M Cf. Croiset, Hist, de la Litt. Greeque, v, pp. 560 
sq.; it. 586 for Lucian's activity as a teacher. 



agency we owe it that literary tradition from 
Homer on through the Middle Ages is one 
unbroken chain. 

Whence, then, it may be asked, did the 
rhetoricians get this part of their stock? 
Chiefly, I believe, from the literature of the 
Alexandrian period, which exercised upon them 
a predominating influence. A great majority 
of the formulae, at least, which make up these 
catalogues go back to this literature, 00 and we 
may safely conclude that the practice of cata- 
loguing woman's charms also originated there. 
There has survived from this literature an epi- 
gram of Philodemus, A. P., v, 132, in which the 
poet exclaims in raptures over his lady's beauty 
and apostrophizes every portion of her anatomy 
from her feet to her head. In Theocr., Id., 20, 
24, we have a short catalogue, raised above the 
commonplace by his art. A love-sick shep- 
herd describes himself: "About my temples 
fell my locks, like curling parsley leaves, and 
white shone my forehead above my dark eye- 
brows. Mine eyes were brighter far than the 
glance of the grey-eyed Athene, my mouth than 
even pressed milk was sweeter, and from my 
lips my voice flowed sweeter than honey from 
the honey-comb." ei We may cite, also, as be- 
longing to this period, although the date is 
uncertain, the two " portraits " among the 
Anacreontics, 62 in the first of which the painter 
is bidden to paint the maid's black hair, 68 her 
breath of myrrh, her complexion of ivory, her 
joined eye-brows, black and well arched, her 
glance of fire, her eyes, blue-grey like Athene's, 
and languishing like Aphrodite's, her cheeks 
of roses mingled with milk, lips inviting kisses, 
marble neck, round which the Graces fly; the 
second portrait varies in detail only from the 
first. That such "portraits" were common 
we may infer from the Descriptiones and Ima- 
gines of the later rhetoricians; cf., also, the 

w As I have tried to show in A. J. P., I. c. 

a Translation by Lang. The last comparison 
comes from Homer, 11., I, 249; it is common 
henceforth in both Greek and Latin literature and 
turns up again in Venantius and Eugenius; cf. War- 
ren, Mod. Phil., rx (1912), p. 480, n. 1. 

" Fr. 15, 16, Bergk Poet. Lyr. Gr., m, pp. 306-7. 

"This is one of the very few black haired maids 
in literature from Homer to Shakespeare. 
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Bun-away Eros of Moschus, Id., 2. Ausonius, 
Id., 7, it may be noted, has painted a picture of 
Bissula. Many of the formulae in these cata- 
logues are derived, of course, from classic Greek 
literature, many from Homer, but the catalogue 
bears every mark of the artificiality of the Alex- 
andrian period, and was due, doubtless, to the 
same tendency to elaborate detail which char- 
acterized Alexandrian art. 64 
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THE BALLAD OP TEE GYPSY DAVY 

The following version of the ballad of The 
Gypsy Davy, itself a version of the ballad of 
The Gypsy Laddie, was written down for me 
by one of my students, Mr. C. V. Sensenbaugh, 
of Arcanum, Ohio. 

Mr. Sensenbaugh states that he learned the 
ballad orally from his mother when he was a 
boy, about 1900; that his mother learned it 
orally from her mother before 1880; and that 
the grandmother learned it orally from a family 
named Wolf, before 1840. The Wolf family, 
in all probability, got hold of it about 1820 or 
earlier. Mr. Sensenbaugh's relatives never had 
seen a printed version of the ballad until this 
year, when The Gypsy Laddie of Professor 
Child's collection (No. 200) was shown to 

them. 

The Gypsy Davy 

1. A gypsy riding o'er the plain, 

He sang so loud and clearly; 
He san? and he sang till he made the valley ring, 
And he charmed the heart of a lady. 

2. "Will you go with me, my bonnie a lass? 

Will you go with me my honey? 
And I will swear to the sword that hangs by my 
side 
You shall never want for money." 

3. He slipped on his high-heeled boots 

Made out of Spanish leather; 
She slipped on her low cut shoes, 
And away they tripped together. 

**Cf. Lang, Theocritus, Bion and Mosehus, Intro., 
pp. xxxttt sq. 



4. When the master he came homo that night, 

Inquiring for his lady, 
The servant made him a bold reply: 
" She's gone with the Gypsy Davy." 

5. " Go saddle me my old grey horse, 

The black one's not so speedie; 
I'll ride all day and I'll ride all night 
Until I find my lady." 

6. He rode and he rode till he came to Black Sea, 

Where it looked so dark and shady, 1 
The tears came trickling down his cheeks, 
When there he beheld his lady. 

7. "Will you forsake your house and lot? 

Will you forsake your baby? 
Will you forsake your new-wedded lord 
And go with the Gypsy Davy?" 

8. "Yes, I'll forsake my house and lot; 

Yes, I'll forsake my baby; 
Yes, I'll forsake my new-wedded lord, 
And go with the Gypsy Davy." 

9. "Last night, I slept on my own feather-bed, 

And in my arms my baby; 
Tonight, I'll sleep in the low wilderness, 
In the arms of my Gypsy Davy. 

10. " Last night, I slept on my own feather-bed, 
And in my arms my baby; 
Tonight, I'll sleep the Lord knows where, 
But with my Gypsy Davy." * 

Professor Child prints eleven versions of the 
ballad of The Gypsy Laddie, two of which are 
American versions, one entitled The Gipsey 
Davy (J, two variants) and the other, Lord 
Garrick (K, two variants). The J variants 
were written down in New England, and trace 
back to about 1840 ; the K variants were written 
down in New York, and trace back to about 
1820. The oldest printed version of the ballad 
dates back to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century (1720-1740). 8 

The version printed here is longer and more 
complete than any of the other American ver- 
sions. It bears the closest resemblance to J, 
although it contains some features not present 
in any of the American versions, but present 
in several of the other versions. A brief com- 

1 Variant sometimes heard, lonely. 

"Another line, possibly the last of an eleventh 
stanza, was quoted: 

" Surrounded by the band of gypsies." 

* See Child, rv, p. 61 (Vol. vii of ten-volume 
edition). 



